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FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 


preinises! Was ever’ such logic! Look at it 


An Essay on THE LocicsL CHARACTER OF THE/again--sin is entirely created and caused by the 


APosTLE PavL. 
No. 2. 
[Concluded. } 


Of the seventh chapter, I shall simply give a 


synopsis: 


“The law has dominion over a man as long as 
he lives—you are dead to the law, by 
the body of Christ—so that you may be mar- 


ried to Christ, and bring forth fruit to God.— 


When we were in the flesh, the movements of 


sin, which were by the law, did work in our 
members to bring forth fruit unto death—( i, e. 
thatour passions, created by the law, produced 
sin.) But now we are delivered from the law 
—as our flesh, {(orsin perhaps) is dead—that we 
should serve in the newness of the spirit, and 
not in the oldness of the letter—(i. e. in a ge- 
neral, spiritual service, and not any particular 
acts of morality.) What shall we say then! 
Is the law sin! No. I had not known sin 
except by the law—for I had not known lust, 
unless the law had said, thou shalt not covet.”— 
The law, is not exactly sin—but if there had 
been no law, there would have been no sin.— 
If the law had not said, thou shalt not covet— 
coveting would not have been a sin. Carry out 
this principle. If the law had not said, thou 
shalt not kill—murder would not have been a 


law--and therefore, the law is holy, just and 
eauds 7 de: £ 

Paul then asks—“Was that which is good 
made death unto me!” and answers, “God for- 
bid!” Now if the commandment or the law, was 
“unto death”--was the cause of sin to Paul-- 
it was made death to him. The most pitiful 
evasion in the speech of a tenth-rate lawyer—- 
ora methodist ranter—is not equal to this. It 
is more than contemptible—it is disgusting.—-- 
One would think that Paul, having got so deep- 
ly in the mire, would come toa stand still---but 
he yet stumbles on. “Sin, that it might appear 
‘sin working death in me, by that which is good; 
that sin by the commandment might become 
exceeding sinful.” Sin, then, for the purpose 
of appearing to be sin, works death in man by 
means of the commandment, so that by means 
of the commandment, sin might become ve 
sinful. “The law is spiritual, but I am carna!, 
sold under sin. What I do, I do not allow, 
for what I would do, I do not do; but Ido the 
very thing which I hate. If 1 do what'I would 
not do, I agree that the law is good—-so that it 
is no more I that doit, but sin dwelling in me, 
(i.e. man himself commits no crime—it is sxx 
that does all.) For to me, that is in my flesh, 
dwelleth nothing good. I can will to do “y 





sin. Are we ready to subscribe to this? If 
murderers do not sin—there is no law of nature 
—no morality. Those who talk about Atheism 
making the world a void of darkness, should 
ask themselves what it would be if Paul’s 
theories were carried out. Let us hear him 
further. “But sin, taking occasion bythe com- 
mandment, wrought in me all kind of lust. For 
without the law, sin was dead.” If so of what 
avail is the Christian Religion! Without law, 
says our apostle, there would be no such thing 
as crime---no crime in murder, rape, adultery 


or theft. The law makes these things sins—-if 


there were no law, they would not be crimes.-— 
Why give us religions then? 

“I was alive without the law once—the com- 
mandment came-—sin revived, and I died. The 
commandment, intended for life, was death to 
me. Forsin taking occasion by the command- 
ment, deceived and slew me, Wherefore! the 
law is holy, and the commandment holy, just 
and good.” Was ever such deduction from such | 


thing, but cannot perform any thing that is g 

I do not perform the good that I would do—- 
but am always doing the evil that I would not 
do. And if that is the case, | do nothing.-- 
sin does every thing. I find, then, a law, that 
when [ would do good, evil is present with me. 
My spirit delights in the law of God-—but there 
is another law in my limbs, at war with the law 
of my mind, and making me ggcaptive to itself. 
O, wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver 
me from this body of death! I thank God through 
Jesus Christ, our lord. So then with the mind 
I serve the law of God, but with the flesh, the 
law of sin. There is, therefore, no new con- 
demnation to them who are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk according to the spirit. The law of the 
spirit of life has made us free from the law of 
sinand death. The law could not save men, 
and God sent his son to do it-- that the righteous- 
ness of the law might be fulfilled in us.” The 
remainder of the 8th chapter contains a long 
dissertation on the spirit and flesh---too inco- 
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herent and absurd to be reviewed, ending with 
the doctrine of predestination. To what pur- 
pose then was allthis? It was to prove that the 
elect could do no wrong---as he declares-—“Who 
shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect? 
God justifieth.” It was to prove that whatever 
they might do; they were justified in doing— 
because they were the elect. I leave the read- 
er to form hisown judgment of the logic con- 
tained in these two last chapters. It is beneath 
all criticism--and so absurd that it would be a 
waste of time to assailor refute it. 

He commences his 9th chapter with a decla- 
ration of his sorrow for the Hebrews---could 
wish himself accursed for their sakes. Not 
however, as though the word of God had taken 
no effect---for all are not Israel which are of 
Israel---nor all the children of Abraham, who 
are descended from him---the children of the 
flesh are not the children of God---but the child: 
renof promiseare, He instances Jacobas achild 
of promise, and says that he was chosen by 
God in preference to Esau---so that God’s “pur- 
pose according to election might stand, not of 
works, but of him that calleth.” After declar- 
ing theabominable and demoralizing doctrine of 
élection, he asks again, if there is unrighteous- 
ness with God?---and answers in the negative. 
Why ? “for he saith to Moses,”that he will have 
mefey on whom he likes, and compassion on 

‘whom he likes---“so that it is not of him that 
willeth, or of him that runneth, but of God that 
showeth mercy, &c.” That is, the question is 
asked-—is God unjust for doing as he likes! and 
the answer is; no--because he does do as he 
likes. “Therefore he has mercy on whom he 
will, and whom he will he hardens.” Why 
then does he find fault? Whohas resisted his 
will? Paul has a faculty of asking himself 
very hard questions. How does he answer this? 
By saying, Why who are you that reply against 
God? Shall the thing formed say to him 
that formed it, “why hast thou made me thus? 
Has not the potter power over the clay, &c.”-— 
This isa capital answer. He asks, why God 
finds fault--and ans#ers it by telling us that God 
has the power to do as he likes. Very well— 
let him do as he likes—but, we ask again, after 
he has done as he likes, why does he grumble 
at us? Of a certainty the potter has power to 
make any kind of vessel he likes out of his 
clay—but after he has made it, he cannot com- 
plain of it for being what it is. 

As to the nonsense in the rest of the chapter, 
it needs noconsideration. God’s “enduring with 
much long suffering” the vessels of wrath 
which he had | himself fitted for destruction, is 

the very acme of absurdity. Making a pot, or 


a kettle, and thenletting it exist by long suffe 
ing—is an idea below contempt. 
I wish some of the admirers of Paul would 
take up the gauntlet for him. I aver that he is, 
ranting, incoherent, inconsistent, clumsy, * 
phistical, and unfair writer—that his style is 
barbarous and bungling—that his epistles are a 
mass of absurdities and contemptible quibbles. 


Who dare defend the apostle? 
PROMETHEUS. 


—<Fr— 


FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 
CONVERSATION.—No. 1. 


Between a Supernaturalist and a Material 
ist, on the existence or non-existence of such a 
thing as “God.” 

Supernaturalist——How fare you, friend Infi- 
del; [have called to havea little familiar chat 
with you upon the subject of our last conversa- 
tion. Iwasa little too warm on that occasion, 
which I regret,---but you also were rather tes- 


— 
<< 


Materialist.----True,-—-but forbearance is not 
always a virtue. I regret, however, as much 
as you do, that we parted without coming to 
a better understanding of each other’s views. 
On the present occasion I hope we shall avoid 
ill-natured remarks, and calmly discuss the sub- 
ject of conversation----whatever it may be. 

Sup. Ihopewe may; but from the drift of 
some remarks of yours in our last conversa- 
tion, [ suspect you tobe an Atheist, and towards 
this class of heretics, we Christians are not gen- 
erally over courteous. The reason is simply 
this: we think the existence of Deity a self- 
evident truth, and consequently can esteem but 
lightly the rationality of him who rejects, as 
we conceive, the evidence of his own sen- 
ses. 

Mat. lamas you fsuspect, an Atheist, but 
why should not Atheists be treated with courte- 
sy? Iftheir visual perception be so imperfect 
thatthey cannot trace any evidence of God, 
where others see nothing but God, are they to 
be blamed for such a misfortune? Would it 
not bemore consistent with the dictates of phi- 
lanthropy to endeavour to improve their vision 
than to condemn them without even knowing 
the cause of their shortsightedness? 

Sup. Igrant that we should exercise more 
|magnanimity than we do, in this respect, and 
to show that I am willing to remove your mor- 
al blindness, if possible, I] propose to argue the 
point with you, whether a God exist, or not. 

Mat. Truly magnanimous; and let me hope 
that the same feeling will direct you in your 





teaching throughout. Please begin by  infor- 
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“ming me what you mean by the word “God.” 

Sup. By God we mean, the First Great 
Cause of every thing that exists—himself un- 
caused—eternal—infinite ; existing évery where 
seeing and foreseeing every thing—all-pow- 
erful—all wise—perfectly just and merciful; 
himself immaterial, yet pervading every parti- 
cle of matter-unchangeable-incomprehensible. 

Mat. Allow me Sir, to request enlightenment 
upon these several attributes separately. By 
“the first great cause of every thing that exists,” 
youdo not mean that God is the cause of him- 
self, I presume? 

Sup. No; I have already said that He exists 
uncaused. 

Mat. Then you admit that something can 
exist without a cause. 

Sup. Yes; but that something alone is God. 

ivery thing else must have a cause. 

Mat. Why? 

Sup. Because it is an axiom that “nothing 
can exist without cause.” 

Mat. Aye,! preeeiye; thank you for that 
word “nothing” friend Cetholic—But proceed ; 
you say he is infinite; what do you mean by 
that? . 

Sup. Thatall his attributes arein thers. 
selves perfect—that he cannot be any greater, 
.-—that his extensibility cannot be increased, &c., 
This is what I mean by the word infinite. 

» Mat. But were matter annihilated, would 
not God be extended? 

Sup. No;Ihave already observed that he 
pervades all nature. 

Mat. Matter'then is nothing; God is every 
thing—or else two things can occupy one and 
the same point of space at the same time, which 
is an impossibility. Which of ‘these difficulties 
do you choose? 

Sup. Neitherofthem. I conceive that God 
can pervade matter without excluding any par- 
ticle of it: the same as heat can pervade 
bodies without adding to their substance. 


Mat. God then can only exist as an impon- 
derble; yet imponderable, by pervading bodies, 
do not exist in the same pointof space with their 
atoms. This you will perceive is admitting 
the possibility of your hypothesis of a Godybut 
no more. Were it admitted that he does so 
exist, it would yet have to be shewn, that he is 
an intelligence, but more difficult yet, that his 
existence is independent of matter. But 1 
must ask for some additional information upon 
this point in another place. Let me now ask 
you what you mean by God’s foresceing every 
thing. Ifhe is every where present, and is an 
intelligence, he may have knowledge of things 


occurring, and that have occurred; but by what 








= 
exertion of his intelligence could he arrive at 
a knowledge of future events? 

Sup. His wisdom is infinite. 

Mat. This is no answer to my question. 
Wisdom may plan, but cannot always perfect. 
Power is necessary to that. 

Sup. True; God is omnipotent. 

Mat. God, then, knew that, by virtue of his 
omnipotence, future events would occur. Eve- 
ry thing, then, is necessary, or just as God 
willed that it should be. ! 

Sup. No;he is not the author of sin, and 
human suffering. 

Mat. He must be, orhe cannot possess fore- 
knowledge and omnipotence both. If he pos- 
sesses the former, he knew that sin would oc- 
cur, and if he possessed the latter he coyld have 
prevented it. By not exerting his omnipo- 
tence to prevent sin and misery, when he knew 
that they would occur if he did not prevent 
them, he willed that they should exist. It is 
only upon such terms that your.God can claim 
these two attributes. But you say that he is 
also just. How can you make that appear? 

Sup. In the punishment of crime and the 
reward of virtue. 

Mat. Not if virtne and crime were fore- 
Sen by him. Would not mfinte yostice have 
prevented crime? 





Sup. You forget that man is a free a- 
gent. 
Mat. Free todo what? To do what God 


did not intend that he should do? If so, what 
becomes of God’s omnipotence and foreknowl- 
edge? In delegating to man free agency, did 
he not know that crime and its consequences 
would bethe result? What then becomes of 
his justice? 


Sup. God is unchangeable. He has fixed 
the penalty of crime, amd man has the ability of 
avoiding itscommission. If he does not avoid 
it, it is but just that he should he punished. 

Mat. Thisis no solution of the difficulty 
stated ; but if God is infinitely just, he must pun- 
ish man fully as much as his crimes deserve. 
Are all crimes thus punished? 

Sup. No; God is also infinitely merciful. 
He will have mercy on the penitent. 

Mat. Will infinite justice admit @f the ex- 
ercise of mercy? Is a criminal punished as 
much as hefdeserves, when mercy arrests the 
infliction of the punishment? You have said, too, 
that God is unchangeable. If so, his mercy 
could never interfere with the fulfilment of his 
decrees. How do you reconcile these inconsis- 
tent and conflicting attributes ? 

Sup. By merging themall in God’s incom- 





prehensibility. 
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Mat. A very convenient attribute, truly, 
andone which I will admit your God to possess, 
ifhe exist at all, to infinity. But how do you 
know that this incomprehensible something ex- 
ists atall? His attributes will not prove him; 
the only indisputable one which you have men- 
tioned, being that which assures us, after all our 
theorizing, that we know nothing; absolutely 
about him. You assum¢ his existence, and 


dross; restore to him the former, and leave the 
latter to the stupidity of some, and roguery of 
others of his disciples. Of this band of dupes 
and impostors, Paul was the great corypheus, 
and first corruptor of the doctrines of Jesus. 
These palpable interpolations and __falsifica- 
tions of his doctrines, led me totry to sift them 
apart.—Correspondeuce of Jefferson. Vol. 4. 
Page 321. 






































then clothe him with certain attributes. But sible: 
even this does not lessen the miystery by which “DIALOGUE—No. 5.” 


he issurrounded. The veil is‘as impenetrable 

as ever. Have you not sorhething in the form} Notwithstanding our earnest request, that the 
of argument to offer? I am aiixiousto be in-|Writer of certain “Dialogues” that have lately 
structed, but equally so to be convinced: appeared in the Shepherd, would divest himself 
Sup. 1 find, indeed that you are not a very |? far as possible, of sophistry and prejudice and 
promising disciple; ‘but I will endeavour, by |COMe forth, calmly, to the discussion of the ex- 
ent Mikak te bring arguments to bear upon istence, or non-existence, of acreative intelli 
your benighted mind, that must convince you ee aes ~_ wy win Bed; met with a a 
of the awful truth you now so much doubt. _ | S¥¢ of ribaldry, false logic'an i cil at eg 
[It may be necessary to state, that the fore- disgraceful tp the cause of religion ry ti lity 
going conversation is merely feigned, and not telligence of the age. In the name of rationality 
iven, either as the sentiments or the words;| WHY is it that the Cathol< clergy permit them- 
given, aie */ selves thus to be represented? Have they not 

of any persons whose “conversations” have <%) 4 
heretofore been published in this paper an organ that car fairly represent the argu- 
P Ed. West Ne ments f theology, or aré they conscious that all 
ae ‘ arsument in defence of it is nugatory? Inei- 
—<s— ther case, why will they expose themselves to 
__., (Sescwa for the Western Examiner.) the censure of the intelligent of their readers, 
Extract of a letter from Tho. Jeffersen to|by putting forth a mere ranter—a spinner of 
_ —_ Wm. Short. fustian, t6 oppose the march of what they should 
: ON THE CHARACTER OF JESUS OF NAzARETH. {justly be alarmed at. As to the consequences 


“But while this Syllabus ismeant to place of such a course, we perhaps should not com- 
the character of Jesus in its true and high light, plain of them. Yet we would prefer to meet an 
as no impostor himself, but a great reformer of/CP©™Y who would show a fair front, and depend 
the Hebrew code of Religion, it is not to be un-/4PO® sométhing better than Parthian warfare. 
derstood that Iam with himin all hisdoctrines:| The very first sentence of “Dialogue No. 5,” 
I ama Materialist; he takes the side of spirit-;contains a sophism which we have repeatedly 
ualism : he preaches the efficacy of repentance | exposed, but which the writer continues to re- 
towards forgiveness of sin; I require a counter-| peat; conscious, perhaps that nothing but bold 
poise of good wérks to redeem it,&c. It is;assumption can successfully bear him out a- 

the innocence of his character; the purity and|gainst the heavy odds he has to encounter. His 
sublimity of his moral pretvepts, the eloquence} words are— . | 
of his inculcations, the beauty of the Apologues| “Catholic.—Well, Sir, tell me what designed 
in whieh he a dike - ans Dorp! . b eerie ad-!and brought man into being?” 
ee ee eechothie ced needing indulgence t0/ Now it has been our purpose to show, and we 
era: RR have adduced arguments that our opponent dar- 
My eulogies too, may be founded on a pos-| o4 og attempt to meet, that the argument of 
tulate which all may not be ready togrant. A- design when applied to the creation of man, 
. mong thé? sayings and discourses imputed] was defective; and could not be sustained. The 
to hii by his biographers, find arf ge answer to this question is equally disingenuous: 
wc albewredion orvamairceamiget ck “Infidel—The universe, or nature.” 


the most livély benevolence, and others, again, cys Hong id 

of so much ignorahcé, so much absurdity, so No such construction as this could be placed up- 
much untruth, charlitanism arid imposture, as to/ 42Y thing we have said, and unless our oppo- 
pronounce it impossible that such coutradic-| ent can pointus to some remarks of ours from 
tions should have proceeded frotn tlie same|Which the erroneous impression might have 
being. I separate therefore the gold from the/4rsen, we shall consider this as another in: 
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stance of his wilful and gross perversion of 
We exploded: the argument of design, 


truth. 
and yet he would make us say that the universe 
‘designed man! We remarked thatas we knew 
of nothing separate from nature, capable of hav- 
ing any agency in the creation of man, or oth- 
er material existences, we presumed that the 
powers of nature were competent to his produc- 
tion ; but we did not say—nor did we hint in the 
most remote manner, that these powers were 
intelligent. As absurd would it be to say that 
the particles of matter should be intelligences, 
before they could obey the laws of chemical af- 
finity. If heis willing to go back and take up 
the argument fairly, we shall be extremely well 
pleased to mect him, but in future, no sophisti- 
cal reasoning from premises that are not es- 
tablished, can receive from us more than a pas- 
sing notice. It is extremely unpleasant, always 
to be endeavouring to keep an opponent to the 
legitimate points of debate. We next have the 
following: 
“Catholic.—Will you subject yourself to be- 
lieve in things above your understanding? 
“Infidel_—I am forced to concede this point, 
yet I assure you that itis most humiliating to my 
pride and self-conceited importance.” 
Independent of the improper liberty of putting 
into the mouth of his opponent, words that no 
opponent would utter without at once conceding 
every thing of argument, we here have another 
instance of his assuming positions, which he 
knew beforehand were untenable He states 
that because a man may believe in the reality 
of what he knows nothing about, the human 
mind may receive truths which it cannot scan 
‘or comprehend! That is to say, as an instance, 
that because a man may believe that other 
planets are inhabited , he may receive as a truth 
an opinion equally, nay, far more uncertain. 
What do we know of “truth” that we cannot 
“scan or comprehend?” Itis a truth that we 
exist, but we know that. When we assign a 
ceuse for our existence, that, tous is not a truth, 
until we “scan and comprehend” it. What 
then does his assertion amount to, that because 
we frequently believe what we cannot know 
to be true, the human mind may receive truths 
above its comprehension? Did we know that 
a God exists, we would no longer have occasion 
to believe it;—to those who believe it merely, it 
is not atruth-it can only become a truth to man, 
by his comprehending it. Men believe in a 
God, and give him attributes that render each 
other null—what does this argue?—that they 
know any thing about God? If they knew any 
thing about God, why could they not assign to 


sibility, that could be supported by reason? Re- 
collect Dear Sir, that a vast field lay before you 
which you should have traversed, but from 
which you ingloriously turned away, fear 
ing the result. If you have any confidence in 
your own powers, orin the righteousness of 
your cause, come up to the contest, and we as- 
sure you that you will meet with nothing but 
fair play. Butif you aredetermined to wallow 
on through the mire of sophistry, abuse and mis- 
representation, depend upon it that we shall not 
accompany you. Ifyou relinquish this sub- 
ject, as you intimate in your last, and at once 
proceed to another, we shall consider it a tacit 
acknowledgement of defeat. 


ff 

0<7The conductor of the Shepherd, having 
demanded and received the names of tbe au- 
thors of the communication alluded to in our 
last, endeavours to get rid of the unpleasant 
subject by stating thathe is “able to give res- 
ponsible authority in evidence that the whole 
conversation was the imaginary effusion of a 
disordered brain;” and further remarks; “we 
forbear making any further disclosures at this 
time, hoping that the gentleman will be more 
cautious in future.” How merciful! But this 
mockery and bold effrontery will notdo. We 
too have evidence, and we pEemManp that he 
forthwith produce his “responsible authority.” 
We are determined that he shall no longer act 
the braggadocio unexposed. 














(We owe an apology to our readers, for 
the late appearance of this week’s Examiner. 
We hadundertaken toaidacontemporary in the 
publication of a number of his paper, before 
we were aware that the regular appearance of 
our own would thereby be interfered with. We 
shall endeavour to avoid the recurrence of a 
like irregularity. 

fLf— 
“FRANKLIN’SLETTER TO Parne”—“Dont un- 
chain the Tiger?” 
With a little variation, this invaluable fig- 
ment of the imagination, has again commenced 
its rounds. Lastweek it came forth in the 
Shepherd, and no doubt, ere a fortnight, will 
have graced the columns of every paper deyo- 
ted to the cause of priestianity throughout the 
country. We perceive, however, that it is grow- 
ing .rather threadbare. Some of its most es- 
sential and interesting features have entirely 
disappeared: the story should not be permitted 
to travel itself to death. 
It commences thus: 





him some other attribute, beside incomprehen- 


“When Thomas Paine was writing his ‘Age 
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of Reason,’ he submitted a 
script to the celebrated Dr. 
pinion respecting it;” &c. &c. 

Now, this reminds us much of a story we 
once heard, commencing with— 

“When Julius Ceasar was encamped near 
Fort Ticonderago,” &c. &c. a happy conceit, 
but scarcely moreso,than that of rousing the 
old American philosopher, himself an infidel, 
from a three years slumber, to testify against 
an infidel production! Who was it that said, 
“the age of miracles is past?” Who that ex- 
claimed— 

‘Alas! how altered the times are from those 

When Dunstan could take the devil by the nose; 

And the blessed St. Dennis, after his head 

Was sever’d some time from his body dead, 

Had stillof his person such full command, 

He walked three miles with his head in his hand?” 


Who that wrote a book to disprove the Wash- 
ington miracle? Psha! such assertions, such re- 
grets and such labours, are most futile,and e- 
vince an ignorance of the gullibility of the hu- 
mn race, but sadly characteristic of the “march 
of mind.” Why, sirs, is it nota miracle itself 
that such (apparent) follies should be believed? 
And now that we come to think of it, this af- 


* ae of his manu- 
ranklin, for his o- 


after, the author remarks, in speaking of the 
motives which governed him in this work: “In 
the first place, lsaw my life in continual dan- 
ger; my friends were falling as tast as the guil* 
lotine could cut their heads off, and as I expect- 
ed the same fate, I resolved to begin my work. 
Iappeared to myself *o be on my death bed, 
for death was on every side of me, and I had no 
time tolose. This accounts for my writing at 
the time I did, and so nicely did the time and 
‘intention meet, that I had not finished the first 
part of the work more than six hours before I 
was arrested and taken to prison. Joel Bar- 
low was with me, and knows the fact.” 

We think ourselves entitled to, and we hope 
we shall receive, the thanks of all good Cath- 
jolics, and other Christians if there be any, for 
our very candid exposition of the miraculous 
character of “Franklin’s letter to Paine!!!” 


“Sr. Louis Bupeer or Fun.” 

| Such is the title ofa new weekly periodical, 
la specimen of which was issued from the press 
on Wednesdzy last. Judging from the contents 
lof the present number, and the well known tal- 
‘ents of, at least, some of the members of the 











'“Club” by which it is conducted, we feel confi- 


fords one of the best arguments in favourof the |dent that the “Budget” will supply a place in 
divine authority of the religion to whose sup-|the literature of this region, which has hereto- 


port it wascalled. Was it not Tertullian who 
said, “the greater the apparent absurdity of a 
proposition, the greater the amount of evidence 
ofits truth?” Good! an excellent rule ;and one 
which willclearly prove, that though Benja- 
min Franklin died at Philadelphia, on the 17th 
of April, inthe year “of ourLord” 1790, and| 
Thomas Paine had not yet traced one line of 
his“Age of Reason” previous to December, 
1793, the former yet wrote to the latter upon 
the subject of the future work, and advised 
him, by all means, not to publish--what had 
never yet crossed the author’s brain! Who 
can refute the argumentr---or fathom the un- 
utterable mysteries, of faith----faith which 

“ at impossibilities ne’er wrangles 

But sees distinctly round and square triangles.” 

But, that the miraculous nature of this tet- 
ter be fairly established, we shall produce 
good and sufficient evidence to show, that Ben- 
jamin Franklin was absolutely dead and buried, 
and had been so for more than three years, 
when he penned it! Inallthe copies that we 
have met with of his Life, it is stated that ‘his 
demise took place on the 17th of April A: D. 
1790. ‘The dedication of the “Age ot Reason” 
to the citizens of the U. Statesis dated, “Fzizx- 








embourg ra January 27th. 1794. In a 
letter to Sarnuel Adams, written a few years 
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fore been unoccupied, or but miserably filled. A 
paper of this kind should be supported. We 
have, at least, one paper among us of a lachry- 
mose tendency, and why should we not have its 
antidote? Since we have an Heraclitus, why 
not a Democritus? 

‘The bane and antidote are both hefore us.”’ 

The “Budget of Fun—Edited by a Comical 
Club,” is published every Saturday, at Two 
Dollars and Fifty cents per annum, in advance. 
Office on Main Strect, a few doors above the 
Post-Office. 


_+ oo 


SELECT QUOTATIONS. 
“It is writien, I will smite the Shepherd, and 
the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad.” 
Math. 26.—31. 
“PENTECOST.—The anniversary of this 
solemnity will be celebrated in the Cathedral 
next Sunday wir Ax PossrsLE POMP.—The 
sermon will be preached by one of the Rev. 
Grentimen of the St. Louis University —The 
Philharmonic Society has offered to attend.— 
A collection will be taken for the purpose of 
completing this sPENDID BUILDING.” 
St. Louis Shepherd, of June 6th: 
“Jt is written, my house shall be called the 
house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves.”— Math. 21-—-13. 
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“Wo unto you, Scribes and Phrarisees, hy-| 
pocrites! for you devour widow’s houses, and 
for pretence make long prayers: therefore you 
shall receive the greater damnation.” [b.23-14. 

“The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests; but the son of man hath not 
where to lay his head.” —Ib. 8—20. 

“The disciple is not above his master, nor 
the servant above his lord.”—Jb. 10—24. 

“Blessed are the meek.” 1b. 5—5 

“Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in 
your purses.”—-1b.10.—9. 

“Beware of the Scribes which desire to walk 
in long robes,”—Luke 20.--46, 

“When thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the 
hypocrites are: for they love to pray standing 
in the synagogues, that they may be seen of 
men.”——Math. 6.-5. 

“Search the Scriptures, for in them YE THINK 
ye have eternal life;” but “they are they which 
testify” acarnstyou John..5-39 


LI 


FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 

Desultory Thoughts on the Nature of Man 

The impressions that haye been made on our 
organizations during infancy, and contifived 
without interruption, up to manhood, become, 
whether true or false, so permanent, as almost 
toresist every effort toremove them: Hence to 
reason with an individual, in whom Religion 
and its various dogmas, have been studiously 
inculcated from his earlier days, is truly amu- 
sing. There is no connecting medium, no 
kindred ideas—nothing analogous, by which 
one or the other’s impressions can be unassoci- 
ated. Even among those religionists, who on 
other subjects, especially pecuniary calculations 
evince no ordinary degree of intelligence and 
acuteness, the same chaotic, confused and in- 
comprehensible jargon of disputation is used, 
when combatting the self evident facts, which 
irresistibly go to subvert each and every system 
of religion that has ever existed. 

Take for example the subject of free will and 
free agency: how amazingly confused the mind 
becomes, which has never meditated upon these 
all important subjeets—yet nothing appears 
more obvious than that all our actions, sensa- 
tions and thoughts are simply the result of in- 
fluences constantly exerted on the animal erga- 
nization, by the infinitude of circumstances 
which surround us, and over which we have no 
controul. Hence it is evident that what has 
been called the will, is nothing more or less, 
than an inclination or disinclination arising in 
the animal organization, to perform or not to 
perform, a certain act, according to the influ- 


aversion—pleasura ble or contrary feelings— 
To say then, that « person can, independant 
of the impressions nade upon his organization, 
originate volition, n10tive or thought, would 
conflict with the exper‘ience of every intelligent 
observer of thelaws of nature, It must be 
conceded, however, that free agency, as an 
attribute of human natu're, is predicated on ap- 
pearances approaching as near to the reality, 
as the astronomical theory of the sun moving 
round theearth. But ana ttentive examination 
of a few simple facts accessille to the dullest 
capacity, will very soon erligrhten the mind, 
and enable it to perceive the g ross error of the 
one, as readily as the astronomer has detected 
the falacy of the earth’s ceg tral and fixt posi- 
tion, around which myriads of w.orlds and suns, 
were made to revolve. 

This view of the human mind accords with 
the simplicity of nature’s laws. The animal 
organization, physiologically unclerstood, pre- 
sents to the scientific examiner, a tout ensemble 
of extremely simple phenomena, which wil) in 
future dispense with the profound, ye t coufused 
and unintelligible researches of the imetaphy- 
sicians, whose endless writings upon iis 
wonderful, tho’ much less complex part of the 
animated machinery, than they supposed, enly 
plunged the subject deeper in the mazes of in- 
comprehensible subtilties, because they were 
predicated on the belief, that man hada _ will 
ree to believe or disbelieve—like or disltke— 
in short that he could originate volition, motive 
and thought. . 


Thus, then, whilst religion teaches man 
that he is socreated as to be able to act differ- 
ently from what he does, we should not wonder, 
if each individual viewed his colleague in the 
great aggregate of society, as a being the most 
fantastic, inconsistent and depraved, seeing that 
he has it in his power to form his own character 
of a superior quality, yet consent to live in a 
state of miserable wretchedness. It is from the 
absence of reflection, and also from a long course 
of habit, that mankind do not see the gross er- 
ror which has for ages accumulated strength 
and consequence, thro’ the untiring exertions 
of the priesthood .Let once this formidable weap- 
on be wrested from the Orthodox faith of the 
Christian, one of the strongest arguments in 
favor of the wide—the almost unbounded in- 
fluence of the clergy will cease. 


It is only necessary, in order to know what 
manner of beings we are, to attend carefully 
to the fluctuating and infinite variety of cireum- 
stances, which are incessantly playing around 
and operating upon us. This science, when 





ence of circumstances present at the time— 
These circumstances cause either desire or 


once generally cultivated, will be beyond all 
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price. It is the pivot on which will turn one of] 
the greatest and most salutary revolutions in 
the affairs of man, the world has ever seen. It is 
through this agency, and this alone, that the 
millennium, must, and will come to pass—an 
event teeming with universal knowledge—ele- 
vating man toa degree of excellence, surpas- 
sing all conception. In short his knowledge 
will become so extensive and perfect, as to en- 
able him to controul cause and effect, by his 
at once perceiving the true nature and influ- 
ences on organized life, It wiil impart to him 
new attributes—-a sort of omnisciense whence 
he may, as through a new medium of perfect 
light, always unerringly calculate the quantity 
and quality of effects produced on his system by 
physical agencies. . 
Thus have I thrown out a few desultory 
thoughts on human nature---and the more I re- 
flect upon the subject the more interesting and 
important it becomes---I shall therefore at some 
other leisure time proscute this subject; and 
Messrs Editors if you think any remarks of mine 
worthy of a place in your useful paper, you are 
at,liberty to make such use of them as will 

enlighten the community. 
Yours, &c, 

St. Clair, Ill, 


—fLfr~— 
MARCH OF INTELLECT. 
‘“‘The mind now marches like a grenadier!”* 
The following, copied from a popular form book 
published last year is a specimen: 

An Inquisition, where one hangs himself. 
upon their oaths say, that thesaid P. B. 
not having the fear of God before his eyes, but 
being moved and seduced by the instigation of 


J.G, 





—SSE== 
HUMAN LIFE. 


1. We must be content to take humian life as. 
it is, with all its loveliness, folly and in- 
congruity. 

2. The fashion of the world, its passions, its 
joys, its sorrows, pass away like the winged 
breeze. 

3. A few pains and a few pleasures are all 
the materials of human life. 

4. To encounter many things that depress, 
and many that disgust, is no more than happen 
to us all, however we occupy ourselves. 

5. If we make use of philosophy as a torch, 
destined to throw light on the different events 
of our lives, we shall see that we are never so 


unfortunate as we may suppose. 
*¢>'Tis better, on the whole, to have felt and seen 
That which humanity may bear or bear not.”? 


6. Wretched is he who amid constant reflec- 
tion, can perceive nothing but faults. 





Prans.—-There is a pleasure in keeping our 
plans; more especially when such plans or re- 
solutions are not worth follow out, and when 
itis improper to do so. 





PRAISE. 
1. Men are so covetous of praise, that they 
can dispense with truth, justice, and every 
thing that could season and qualify it. 

2 In some cases, exaggerated or inapproprt- 
ate praise becomes the most severe satire. 

3. Those who praise us in hopes of our libera- 
lity, will perhaps after they have flattered us, 
endeavour to prejudice us by a kind of revenge, 
if we do not reward them as much as they 
think they deserve for having applauded us, or 
if they hope to gain more by siding with our 





the devil, at aforesaid, in a certain hour 
then and there standing and being, the said P. B. 
being then and there alone, with a certain silk 
handkerchief of the value of, &c. which he then 
and there had and held in his hands, and one end 
thereof then and there put about his neck, and 
the other end thereof tied about, &c, himself 
then and there, with the cord aforesaid, volun- 
tarily and feloniously, and of his malice afore- 
thought, hanged and suffocated ;and so the jurors 
aforesaid, upon their oath aforesaid, say, that the 
said P. B. then and there in manner aforsaid, as a 
felon of himself, feloniously, voluntarily, and of 
his malice aforethought, himself hanged and 
murdered against the peace. 





(WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
At this office, an active lad 13 or 14 years 





enemies. 





SNEEZING. 
A schoolmaster taught his boys, whenever. 
they heard him sneeze, to rise up with solem- 
nity, cross their hands on their bosoms and ejac. 
ulate, “God preserve our venerable tutor!” 
One day he took them out for a walk, and they 
being hot he proposed they should stop at a 
well. The well was deep——so the master made 
them join their turbans together for a rope, and 
descending to the bottom, handed them up their 
drink, one ofter the other, The refreshment 
over he made them draw him up again, and 
had near reached the top when the coldness of 
the well (unfortunately for him) made him 
sneeze, 

The whole posse instantly let go the rope; 
thew themselves into their accustomed attitude, 





of age, as an apprentice to the printing business. 
One from the country would be preferred. 


and exclaimed with great fervor, “God pre- 
serve our tutor!” who fell back and broke his 


leg. 
















